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The perfection of every 
product of Carrolls is 
possible only with the most 
modern manufacturing 
methods and the strictest 
control of quality in the most 
up-to-date tobacco factory 


in Western Europe. 
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THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 
casts a unique charm 
in any setting. . 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Crystal is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home ! 


Waterford 
Crystal 
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WATERFORD GLASS LTD. 





Make 
Swstsers 


your shopping 
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distinguished store, right in the 
middle of Dublin’s smartest Street. 
Switzers is the place to shop for 
the specialities of the country... 
Waterford Glass, Irish linen and 
lace, Bawneen sweaters, records of 
Irish interest. There is a self- 
contained Fashion Floor worthy of 
any capital city in the world and a 
Man’s Shop devoted exclusively to the 
mighty male. Visitors will appreciate 
the many special services—the 
Restaurant, Beauty Salon, Information 
Bureau, Parcels Office and Telephones 
and the Theatre Bureau where you 
can book for major Dublin and 
London entertainments. 


Ask for our ‘Guide to Dublin’ 
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SPECIAL WINTER 
RATES 
16th Oct.-30th Apr 


PARNELL MONUMENT 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


AND COMFORT 





























Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10; £900 Ford RAC 16 | £10 10 0 

Popular} BHP 36 $25.20 Anglia | BHP 39 $30.00 
de Luxe 

Ford RAC 16 | £10 10 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £13 13 0 

Prefect | BHP 39 $30.00 Consul | BHP 55 $39.00 

de Luxe Mark 11 











WALDEN MOTOR CO. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) 


LTD. 


GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 
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CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 
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WATERVILLE, COUNTY Kerry. It’s so easy to get away from it all in Ireland. 
To have a place in the sun all to yourself with nothing to disturb you but the 
sound of the sea. In his article, IRISH SILENCE, in this issue Francis. MacManus 
writes of this aspect of Irish holidays. If you want to stretch out in the sun to 
relax and forget the stresses and strains of everyday life, you'll find it’s nowhere 
as easy to take it easy as in Ireland. Photo: Ivor Sharpe for Aer Lingus. 
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ARNOLD Hintze: ‘ In a Quiet Water’d Land.’ 

In our last issue all photographs illustrating this article were attributed to 
Arnold Hintze. Readers’ attention is drawn to the fact that this was incorrect 
as only four of the pictures used were by Herr Hintze (page 11, top left; 
page 13, bottom and right; page 14). 
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WS Hard at work ! Need a change ! 

— Like to get away from it all ! Strange to think 
how easily and rapidly you can leave the world 
of stress and worry far behind you and 

enjoy a well earned rest. Where ? In Ireland, 
of course, where it’s so easy to take it easy 
(as the advertisements say). | 


A FLIGHT TO YOUR FANCY 


An English photographer, Ivor Sharpe, took the 
pictures which appear on this and following pages | 
on just such a holiday. Take an Irish holiday in 
1961 and (if you’re a very good photographer | 
indeed) you'll have lots of shots like these full 
of happy memories for your next holiday album. 
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Left : Holiday travel nowadays is so easy and so comfortable. You arrive ready 
to enjoy your Irish holiday from the word go. 


Right : The days just aren‘t long enough for the children on an Irish holiday. 
Fishing for crabs, learning how to tie sailors’ knots, playing alone on those 
gleaming stretches of clean silver sand ... and all in a safety which is regrettably 
becoming less usual in other parts of the world 
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Above : One of the new Aer Lingus—Irish International Airlines Boeing Jets 
which have been making new records in recent months on the transatlantic 
run. Air travellers will find that Dublin and Shannon Airports are ideally 
situated starting points for an Irish holiday. 


Right: Bring your own caravan or hire one in Ireland !You'll find driving a pleasure 
on those fine uncrowded roads. And you'll be able to park your caravan midst 
superb scenery. 











Above: Irish salmon and trout fishing have long been 
celebrated. And now Irish coarse and sea angling are winning 
considerable renown. There are close on 1,000 lakes and 
rivers and 2,000 miles of coastline, so you'll almost certainly 
have as much water as you can manage all to yourself. 


Right : Like an energetic holiday? Water-skiing can be 
enjoyed at a number of Irish holiday centres. Or perhaps 
you'd prefer to take a canoe up the River Blackwater. 




















Above Left : Golf at Parknasilla. If golf is your game then Ireland’s the place 
for you. Everywhere you're near a golf course. No holiday resort is without one. 
Half-a-dozen*Irish*courses are championship links of international standard; 
including Portmarnock where the world’s major golf event—the Canada Cup 
tournament-—was staged in,1960. 


Below : Let’s take another long, look and try never to forget the; beauty of 
this place ! But surely we must come back again next. year. 
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| The Rock of Cashel. The first royal residence is said 
| to have been established on the Rock about A.D. 370 











BY R. W. FRAZER 


CASHEL 
of the Kings 


Wherever you travel in this green land of Ireland you'll find 
reminders of past greatness—like Cashel of the Kings, one of 
Ireland’s most romantic historic places. Rising high above 
the surrounding plain, the ‘Rock’, crowned with 1,000-year- 


old ruins, is a spectacular sight. Now it has been floodlit and 


gives the night skyline in County Tipperary a new and 


unexpected beauty. 


‘The Rock’, as it is affectionately called by its near 
neighbours, has everything. 

If you are a geologist you can fall to wondering why, 
how and when this enormous but not unlovely carbuncle 
of limestone pushed its way up through the fair face of 
the Golden Vein of Tipperary. 





























of Rights the story of Cashel’s unpretentious origin. Two 
eae swineherds, feeding their pigs on the acorns of a thickly- 
alg Be wooded hill—known as Sidh Dhruim or “The Fairy Ridge’ 
, " —saw in a vision ‘a figure brighter than the sun, with a 
voice sweeter than the harp,’ who blessed the spot and 
prophesied for it a great future. Tidings of the vision 
reached the ears of Corc, King of Munster, who, an 
opportunist, built himself a caiseal or stronghold on the 
Fairy Ridge about 370 A.D. He could not have chosen a 
more majestic location for his royal residence. North, the 
Silvermines mountains and the great plain land of Laois: 
east and west, from Kilkenny to Limerick, the Golden 
Vein: to the south, like a magnificent fugue, the Galtee 
Mountains handing the theme to the Knockmealdowns, 
the Knockmealdowns passing it to the Comeraghs, the 
Comeraghs carrying it south-east to the sea. And 

between, the gentle Suir and massive Sliabh-na-mBan— 
the lore-laden Mountain of the Fair-Haired Woman. 
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If your interest is folklore you can listen to the guide as 
he tells you how the Devil, hot-foot after an enemy, 
snatched an angry mouthful from a mountain near Temple- 
more and dropped it at Cashel. To give verisimilitude to 
this tall story, there, cut clean against the skyline seventeen 
miles north, is the extraordinary gap in the Silvermines 
known as ‘The Devil’s Bit’. There is a well near it, too, 
which, according to the Geological Survey, maintains 
exactly the same level as a well on the Rock. The only 
flaw in the picturesque theory is that while the Rock of 
« Cashel is of limestone, “The Devil’s Bit’ (or ‘Gap of Eile’ 
as it should be called) was torn through a surround of 
sandstone: not by the Devil either, but by a glacier. 

If you like to ‘know something of the ‘historical back- 
ground of the places you visit, Geoffrey Keating in his 
celebrated History of Ireland retells for you from the Book 
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From the time of Core onward, the story of Cashel was 
true to the prophecy, though a little more turbulent than 
the placid vision legend might lead one to expect. It was 
at the foot of the Rock, on the Fethard side, that St. 
Patrick was received by King Aengus, who, baptised by the 
saint, had his foot accidentally pierced by Patrick’s sharp- 
pointed crosier, and endured the pain in heroic silence, 
believing this to be part of the ceremony. Cashel, too, was 
remarkable in that many of its later bishops, in the feudal 
manner, exercised royal powers: some of them, as their 
battle records show, with considerable vigour. One of 
these king-bishops, Cormac Mac Cuileannain, a poet and 
a historian as well as an ecclesiastic and a soldier, was 
killed at Ballaghmoon in Co. Carlow in 908. It is not 
certain that Cashel was his episcopal See. But he is credited 
with the erection of the first church on the Rock and 
(though this is not so likely) the magnificent Round 
Tower on the north-east ridge. 

In 977 A.D. Brian Boru, Dalcassian Prince of Thomond, 
soon to be High King of All Ireland, chose the Rock to 
be the place of his coronation as King of Munster. For 
Cashel it was the beginning of a Golden Age. In 990 Brian 
built himself a Royal Palace near the Round Tower. In 
t1o1, the entire Rock was donated to the Church by King 
Muircheartach Ua Briain and dedicated to God, St. 
Patrick and St. Ailbe. Some thirty years later another 
Cormac—Cormac Mac Carthaigh, Bishop of Cashel and 
King of Munster—gave it the little architectural gem now 
known as Cormac’s s Chapel, the greatest achievement of 
Irish Romanesque, a style hence forth to be eclipsed, under 
the influence of the Cistercians, by Gothic austerity. By the 
year 1169 a cathedral had sprung up—squeezed in, some- 
how, between the Round Tower, the Gothic Palace and 
Cormac’s Chapel—at the bidding of King Domhnall 
Mér O Briain. Nothing remains of this first cathedral, 
for in the following century, as architectural experts have 
established, it was displaced by the fabric which still 
stands, splendid even in its ruins, today. 














About the year 1270 the Rock saw the Cistercians settle 
down under its protective shadow, in Hore Abbey. But 
by this time the Golden Age was approaching its "close. 
The Hall of the Vicars Choral, through which visitors now 
enter, was built, it is true, in the mid- fifteenth century. . 
1494, however, the Cathedral suffe 
the hands of Gerald, the ‘Great Earl’ of Kildare (‘I aie 
Archbishop Creagh was inside’, was the Earl’s bland excuse 
to King Henry VII). This burning, though not extensive— 
it left no traces on the limestone walls—was the prelude to 
the Rock’s eclipse. The seizure of ecclesiastical control by 
Henry VIII resulted in the See of Cashel being granted to 
the infamous Myler McGrath—apostate priest, adventurer, 
informer, but happily, in the end (he died a centenarian), 
penitent—whose tomb, inscribed with an epitaph of his 
own composition, can be seen in the cathedral chancel. 
But Cashel is proud to claim a martyr-bishop, too—the 
illustrious Dermot O’Hurley, hanged in Dublin in 1584. 





Figure in the graveyard of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Baptist, Cashel. 
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In 1647 the life of the Rock went out in a last dreadful 
holocaust in which a great number of clergy and faithful 
were given to fire and the sword by the soldiers of Lord 
Inchiquin— ‘Murrough of the Burnings’. Desecration and 
devastation followed in the wake of slaughter, until, in 
the eighteenth century, the throbbing spiritual life which 
had once radiated from the Rock was no more than a 
memory. A silver chalice, used in the Rock even after the 
Inchiquin raid, is still in use in Cashel parish church. And a 
magnificent canvas of the Crucifixion which once hung in 
the Cathedral is now the altar-piece in Cashel’s chapel of 
ease at Rose Green. Apart from these two cherished relics, 
nothing remains of the glories of the past. 

But the splendid fabric still rears its walls proudly against 
the skyline, symbolic of the timelessness and indestructibil- 
ity of the faith itself. Is it profitless to hope that some day 
the departed life will be restored to “The Rock’, that 
divine worship will once again be offered from its altars, 
and that echoes of the sacred chant will steal down, not on 
ceremonial occasions alone but daily, to the homes over 
which the great pile broods so prayerfully: 












Left : This fine bream was one of the day’s catch at Clones, 
County Monaghan—a deservedly popular coarse angling center. 


Above : If you like company when fishing you can have it in 
Ireland, too. But if you'd rather be alone you can most times 
have a whole lake to ycurself. 


Ye Whilst the fame of Ireland’s salmon 
and trout fishing has gone abroad, there are 
still anglers who are unaware of our 
fabulous coarse fishing waters. In this 
brief article ‘Toby’ Sinclair, one of the 
acknowledged experts on the subject, 
tells of some of the reasons why Irish 
coarse fishing is outstanding. 
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BY C. E. R. SINCLAIR 
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Seti NUMBER of our visitors in search of coarse fish con- 
tinues to increase year by year. It’s natural, of course, 
since virtually everyone who comes once, not only returns 
regularly, but induces one or two friends to join him. 

This has been going on now ever since the war, and 
yet I would venture to say that at least half of our waters 
are still rarely fished. I would go further than this; I would 
say they will remain rarely fished for very many years to 
come, if not permanently. My reason for saying this is 
that in the main coarse fishing districts there is such an 
incredible amount of water, that it is out of all proportion 
to the accommodation available, and therefore accommoda- 
tion would not be sufficient for the number of anglers that 
would be needed to put even a couple of rods on every 
lake or river stretch. As things are, go to almost any small 
lake in Ireland, and the probability is that on any one 
particular day, even in the height of the season, you will 
have it entirely to yourself. 


In addition to this, each season more and more waters 
are being made accessible. The Inland Fisheries Trust, in 
conjunction with the Irish Tourist Board, are at work 
throughout twelve months of the year to improve sport 
and to provide the proper amenities for angling. Banks 
are being cleared, fishing platforms are being erected 
through reeds, fish are being bred and waters stocked. 
Lakes and rivers are being surveyed and information 
reliably compiled. 

While the Trust is carrying out this side of the work, 
the Tourist Board are seeing to it that the accommodation 
offered is up to the mark and the catering adequate. 

One of the most interesting features of this development 
work from the angler’s point of view is the extension of 
our carp and tench waters. These two species, while they 
have been known to exist in Ireland since at least the middle 
of the last century, were most erratically distributed, even 
in those areas where coarse fish are most abundant. This 


Pallas Lake in Offaly is one of the most interesting waters in Ireland from the point of 
view of the tench fisher. Some years ago when Pallas Lake was being developed as a 
trout water, it was discovered that it contained large numbers of exceptionally heavy tench. 




















was particularly true of carp, which were found only in a 
few waters. Tench were more plentiful, it is true, yet still 
by fo means common. Now that we are on the look-out 
for them, however, we are finding them in many waters 
where their existence was formerly quite unsuspected. 
Both carp and tench are being bred at the Trust’s fish 
farm near Roscrea and fingerlings will be placed in 
selected waters. More, however, is being done than this: 
numbers of large adult tench, running from 2 lbs. to 6 Ibs 
are being transferred to waters suited to them, and already 
several waters so stocked have yielded specimen fish. The 
most effective bait for tench appears to be a worm, for 
which a number 6 hook is recommended. Tackle, 
while anything coarse must be avoided, needs to be 
reliable for a four or five pound Irish tench hooked in the 
vicinity of weeds and lily-pads will need all the angler’s 
skill in handling if a break-up is to be avoided. 
Nevertheless, despite the thrills that tench fishing in 
Ireland provides, it is probably true to say that bream and 
rudd remain the prime favourites with our visitors. Both 
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Ireland has many rivers like this one, so varied in character that many types of 
fishing are possible along their clear firm banks. Trout predominate in the gravelly 
shallows, whilst large rudd and bream are numerous in the deeb slow flowing stretches. 


species grow to a very large size in this country, are widely 
distributed and provide first-rate sport. Seekers after big 
rudd are advised to pursue their sport,—subject to local 
information of course,—in the larger waters; there is a 
tendency in many small, confined waters for these fish to 
become stunted. A charming variation from the normal 
methods of coarse fishing is to try dry-fly fishing for rudd. 
This gives best results on calm summer evenings, and a 
rather bulky fly with some red in the dressing is the most 
likely to meet with success. 

For those who consider fly fishing beyond their powers, 
delightful sport is to be had bait fishing with a fixed-spool 
reel at long range. For this the caddis grub on a number 10 
hook is an excellent lure. At present the Irish record rudd 
is a fish of only 3 pounds, but there undoubtedly exist 
many shoals up and down the country containing speci- 
mens far in excess of this weight. 








Bream also, as I mentioned above, attain to a most 
attractive size, and the vast majority of our bream waters 
hold many specimens of eight pounds and upwards. 














Coarse fishing on the River Blackwater, near Fermoy, County 
Cork. The Blackwater is noteworthy as being the only 
river system in Ireland holding roach and dace. 


This pike was taken on one of the County Roscommon lakes. 
Pike are found in the great majority of Irish lakes and 
rivers. Many specimens exceeding 30 Ibs. have been taken. 








Seekers after these fish will find that the best sport is 
usually to be had in the very late evening or alternately 
in the first hours of light. The middle of the day, especially 
in still water, is often a quict time, though even then river 
bream will frequently feed quite freely. 

There is no doubt that the most generally successful 
tackle to employ for bream is a leger or float leger, and the 
most attractive bait, a worm. 

Before leaving the subject of rudd and bream, I may 
mention that the two species commonly interbreed, and 
many hybrids are caught every season, without perhaps, in 
many cases being recognised as such. 

Neither need those British anglers who devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the roach not feel that Ireland has 
nothing to offer them; it is indeed questionable if there is 
a finer roach river in these islands than the Blackwater, 
or one that is more delightful to fish. 

Before closing, I must say something of the Irish pike. 
I have deliberately left him til the last, because it would be 
only too easy,—if I had let him in at the beginning—for 
him to swallow up the entire space the Editor allows me, 


just as he would swallow up a gudgeon. I claim that the 


pike fishing available in Ircland is unequalled, it is almost 
untouched too. Up and down the country are mighty 
loughs and little intimate lakes of only a few acres, where, 
apart from an occasional trolled spinner, the pike have 
rarely been fished for at all. How big do they run? Goodness 
knows; come and find out for yourself! 
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Wherever the tourist goes in Ireland, he'll find a wide range 
of colour picture postcards showing all the sights for which 


the places he visits are famous. On these two pages, we reproduce 
pag 


some of an excellent selection of historical and archaeological 
cards which were recently placed on the market by G. O hlcidhe. 
Watch out for them next time you enjoy an Irish holiday. 
They'll interest your friends and will provide you with an 
unusual memento of your holiday. 





Trim Castle was the largest Anglo-Norman fortress 
in Ireland. Originally founded by Hugh de Lacy, it 
was much rebuilt and reconstructed in the thirteenth 
century. The well-preserved ruins cover an area of 
two acres. 

















Above : The incised slab which lies at the entrance to the Bronze 
Age burial chamber at Newgrange, County Meath. 

Top Right: The ogham alphabet is recorded in the Book of 
Ballymote. There are over 300 ogham stones in Ireland. The 
inscriptions are commemorative and were made between the 
second century B.C. and the seventh century A.D. 

Bottom Right : The Tumulus at Newgrange (about 1000 B.C.) 
is part of the prehistoric cemetery referred to in ancient Irish 
literature as Brugh na Boinne. 

Below : La Tene ornament is found widely distributed in Ireland. 
These examples are from the Turoe Stone, Loughrea, County 
Galway ; Castlestrange, County Roscommon; and a stone in 
the National Museum from Mullaghmast. 
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LENCE 


BY FRANCIS McMANUS 





‘. .. stretches of brown bogland, glinting with pools of glass-like 


water, long slopes of hill and mountain. . . 


a_ blended 


complexity of sounds that let the ear of the soul as well as 
of the body listen attentively to a more profound silence.’ 


One oF the oldest, funny stories in Ireland and perhaps in 
Europe is about the very human love and need of silence. 

A long time ago, according to one version of the story, 
there were three hermits living in a glen. It was a very 
quiet glen and the three hermits wanted to keep it that 
way. Whenever they met, they just sat and thought. One 
day while they were assembled, a nearby goat did an 
unusual thing. He coughed. 

Seven years later, the first hermit asked: “Did anyone hear 
a noise?’ 

Seven years later, the second hermit replied: ‘I did.’ 

And seven years later, the third hermit broke in on this 
conversation to say: ‘If you men keep on talking, I’m going 
to leave this place’. 

Then silence, the blessed silence of Ireland, descended 
once more on the glen. 

Since those far-off days when hermits and saints were 
abundant as blackberries in a year of good harvests, the rate 
of conversation has increased considerably. Goats may 
now cough without causing a social disruption. Something, 
however, of that ancient, healing and fructive silence has 
never been lost in our island. It is a quality of Irish life and 
landscape in towns and villages as in the rolling fields and 
along stretches of the coast. It goes with the soft colour- 
washed light, that delicately shifting ambience which can 
make painters despair in the midst of their joy. 

If it were a mere absence of sound, it would be easy to 
describe and define. If it were absence, a negation, it could 
be described in terms of an Arabian or an African desert 
where the shuffle of the wind or the thin twitter of a bird 
is rare. Such terms are inhuman. They belong to total 
deprivation, a harshly ascetical suppression of the world. 
and men must be heroically religious, eccentric, or purely 
scientific to endure them, like the Fathers in the desert, or 
Marcel Proust writing in his cork-lined room, or radio 
technicians sound-proofing a studio until in the tomb- 
like stillness the beating of hearts rumbles with the muffled 
boom of drums. 

There may be deserted places in Ireland, stretches of 
brown bogland, glinting with pools of glass-like water, 
long slopes of hill and mountain where a man can get 
lost if he wants to or is careless, and miles of coast that 
look out on the Atlantic like the last edge of the world, 
but in every place the silence is paradoxically that human 
thing, that is, a blended complexity of sounds that let 
the ear of the soul as well as of the body listen attentively 
to a more profound silence. 

‘Speech is of Time,’ said that loudly philosophising Scot, 
Thomas Carlyle. He added, “Silence is of Eternity’. Hermits 
—and those who are lucky to savour the silence of Ireland— 
know what he meant. 
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In the boglands, on the hill-slopes, in river valleys that 
are disturbed only by fishermen and shepherds, and 
certainly along the intricately serrated line of the coast, 
there is this complexity of sounds that can make dourer 
men than Carlyle or than taciturn hermits, cock a delighted 
and attentive ear. 

On a windless summer or autumn day when sea-birds 
leave the sky to float aimlessly on water that stretches like 
a tight glistening skin, those sounds that come together 
to define this silence can be heard and analysed, and the 
pleasure of the fortunate hermits can be appreciated. A 
breath of wind finds response in the ubiquitous grasses, 
bracken and heather. Gulls, oyster-catchers, curlews and 
pipits, pipe and call to remind the land of the perpetual 
sea. Ears that have forgotten or have seldom heard them 
can distinguish blackbird and thrush, sparrow, finch, wren 
and tit, across acres of briary hedges and woods. Near or 
far there are the voices of those most effective philosophers 
of the deep Irish silence: rooks at school high in the trees; 
pigeons repeating some profound and secret syllables about 
sleep. 

These sounds define the silence as the sea defines the 
limits of the land. They flow around the silence, wash 
against it and flood over it just to demonstrate how solid 
and well-founded it is. It is all ours. Some of us know how 
fortunate we are to possess it; and if we do not know we 
can heed all the wise spiritual sages of the world who have 
in one way or another spoken of silence as something 
necessary for the health and growth of mind and spirit. 
And if we don’t heed the sages, at least we can heed what 
visitors to Ireland have to say. 

What many of them have to say is partly a reaction 
from what has happened in so many European and American 
cities where men have been successfully destroying silence 
with an ingenuity that seems almost malevolent. In many 
of the great cities and in heavily industrialized areas, people 
have come to accept barely tolerable and even intolerable 
noise as a part of life for twenty-four hours out of twenty- 
four. Noise vibrates in the fabric of buildings, in the 
substance of roads and streets and in the very bones of the 
body. Machines of all kinds, traffic, radios, public address 
systems, klaxons, juke-boxes, aircraft, all contributes; and, 
in desperation, authorities in many European cities pro- 
hibit sirens and klaxons completely. Scientists gravely 
measure noise in towns and factories and discuss how much 
more human nerves and minds can endure. No wonder 
visitors to Ireland remark on the enormous good fortune 
with which we, almost unwittingly, are blessed. 
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*. .. seabirds pipe and call to remind the land of the ubiquitous sea’. 





How far away are those cities where noise 
seems to vibrate in the very bones of the body. 
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On a Rosslare-Fishguard boat I met a middle-aged 
English couple returning from a three-weeks’ tour in a 
hired caravan in the south of Ireland. They were well- 
content. I was pleased to hear the nice things they said as 
if I had personally had a hand in making them satisfied. 
What was it impressed the most: Not scenery, nor the 
happy ease of converse with people, nor the sea-fishing 
which the husband had enjoyed, but the quietness. 

“You just lay down on your bunk at night’, said the 
husband, ‘opened the window and let it come in. And 
wherever you halted by day, there it was’. 

At night even the busiest Irish towns open their windows 
and, as it were, let the silence in. Not that it is ever far 
away. In the heart of Dublin, pools of it remain—in side- 
streets, in the haven of Blessington Basin, in the court- 
yard of a public building, a Georgian square, and in the 
grounds of Trinity College. As evening falls and the 
traffic slackens off, the silence begins to roll into the heart 
of the city in a tide. By midnight, the tide is high and full. 
It is then quiet enough to hear the lap of water against 
the Liffey walls, a cat mewing as it prowls across a thorough- 
fare, or birds fluttering wings as they move in sleep in the 
trees along O’Connell Street. It is a long way to bogland 
and hill-slope but the same sea of silence is brimming across 
the whole land. 











‘ 


. the traffic slackens off, the silence begins 
to roll into the heart of the city in a tide.’ 





‘... @ breath of wind finds response in the ubiquitous grasses, bracken 
and heather . . . a sea of silence is brimming across the whole land.’ 
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WEST CORK: ° 


BY DIARMUID O DONNABHAIN 


Good bathing can be enjoyed at Schull. It is 
renowned for its beautiful seascapes. 
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AN ATLANTIC seaboard with beaches where children can 
play in safety whilst their mothers rest and fathers do a bit 
of fishing, or join the youngsters in gathering shrimps and 
winkles. 

A coast-line studded with safe harbours which yachts 
can enter at all stages of the tide, and lie in shelter from all 
the winds that blow. A countryside rich in relics of the 
past, old castles, abbeys, friarys and scenes of battles in 
the long ago. 

Rich too, in native lore, with a people who cherish the 
old ways but whose knowledge of the outer world is 
wider and deeper than that of their inland brethren. Good 
roads leading to tidy villages where a tourist is not a stranger 
but a welcome guest. 

Is this a wishful dream of somebody tired of crowded 
beaches, of being continually importuned to ‘Go for a sail 
in the Skylark’: Not a bit of it. On the contrary it is a 
very happy reality, a reality not more than twelve 
hours’ journey from any part of Ireland, and within 
twenty-four from Euston. A traveller leaving London 
after tea can have supper the next evening within sight 
and sound of Atlantic breakers, as a guest of West Cork. 

West Cork stretches along the south-west coast of 
Ireland, from Kinsale to Bantry, and extends inland to 
within twenty miles of Cork City. In between lies a ring 
of small towns and villages, Clonakilty, Rosscarbery, 
Glandore, Castletownshend, Skibbereen, Baltimore, Schull, 
Glengarriff. Further inland lie Bandon, Dunmanway, 
Drimoleague, Macroom, Inchigeela, Gougane Barra. 

To tourists this has been almost an unknown land, 
except on its northern fringes, where a tourist route to 
Killarney passes through Macroom, Gougane Barra and 
Glengarriff. 

It is difficult to understand why this should be so. 
Between West Cork’s northern boundary and the sea lie 
stretches of country as varied and picturesque as can be 
found anywhere in these islands. High hills which one 
can climb, deep river valleys along which one can ramble, 
roads which run through wild scenery giving panoramic 
views of distant mountains, lakes, rivers and reservoirs 
in which one can fish or paddle a canoe for miles. 

Prehistoric remains, too, may be found there—caves, 
stone-circles, crannogs, standing stones. Of more recent 
date are the ruins of early Christian churches and abbeys, of 
the castles of native chieftains and Norman conquerors. 

The climate is the mildest in Ireland, as may be seen 
from the profusion of fuchsias and rhododendrons along 
the hedges, in some sheltered coves sub-tropical plants 
have been introduced and thrive luxuriantly without any 
protection. 
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Bantry is delightfully situated at the head of 
Bantry Bay, with sheltering background of hills. 


So much for the land, what of its inhabitants: Populated 
originally by the native clans, whose lands in the more 
fertile regions had been confiscated, it bred a hardy race 
of farmer-fishermen to whom the Atlantic was as familiar 
as their own little holdings. 
Their sons sailed the seven seas. St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
or the port of Valparaiso was as well-known as Bristol or 
Cork. To their harbours in turn came Manxmen and 
Bretons, Frenchmen and Spaniards to reap the harvest of 
hake and halibut, lobsters and mackerel. 
‘Carberry’s Hundred Isles’, however, saw others come 
to reap a bloodier harvest. In 1631, Algerine pirates raided 
and burned the little town of Baltimore. Two hundred of 
its inhabitants ended their lives in Turkish galleys. 
From the headlands of West Cork her people watched 
the warships of Nelson and Napoleon, as, in later days, 
they watched the Great Eastern on her maiden voyage 
| and the Lusitania rushing to her destruction. Little wonder 

then that today these people have an awareness of a world 
beyond the bounds of their parish and an inherited know- 
| ledge of how to make a stranger feel at home. 

What has West Cork to offer a visitor: 


Glengarriff Harbour from Garinish Island. It's a 
wonderful county for a honeymoon, as many people 
have discovered. 

















If he seeks a quiet holiday, he is offered a freedom from 
the noise which is so much a feature of modern life. He is 
offered good accommodation in small family hotels, 
guest-houses and private houses at reasonable prices. He 
will get fresh food, fresh air and a fresh outlook on life. 
If he is a family man with children, he will find that he 
and his wife can go out at night with an easy mind. “Some- 
one will look after the children’. 

The visitor may own a small boat or even a large yacht. 
In either case he has an excellent cruising ground at his 
front door. From Kinsale to Bantry there are ten ports 
with safe anchorage, no two adjacent ones being more 
than fifteen miles apart. 

He can drive, or be driven, along good roads, through 








Above : West Cork can offer the sportsman shooting, 
fishing and golf. Right: The old-style traditional 
cloak is still to be seen sometimes in West Cork. 


fine scenery and if he is a fisherman can put his rod in the 
back of the car with the certainty that he will get a bit 
of fishing before he returns—and it will be free. Has he 
brought his golf clubs: There are seven nine-hole golf 
courses in the area, in any of which he will be welcomed. 

‘A paradise for anglers’ is a phrase so hackneyed that 
one hesitates to use it, yet nothing less can adequately 
describe the opportunities offered to the sea-angler along 
the whole of the West Cork coast-line. From the shore 
one can catch bass, pollack, flounders, mackerel. Practically 
all species, even sharks, can be taken from a boat. The 
rivers hold brown trout; salmon and sea-trout run in the 
season. There are lakes, too, which hold coarse fish, but 
their possibilities are largely unexplored. 


Left : Take a holiday with a difference. Enjoy the fun 
and relaxation of a horse caravan tour. 

Below : The strand at Inchidoney. Go fishing or just 
laze there with the family. 
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A writing man will learn that West Cork has inspired 
poets and writers for generations. Back in 1723, Dean 
Swift wrote his Latin poem ‘Carberiae Rupus’ after a 
visit to Myross. Other poets sung the praises of 
Glandore, Lough Ine, Gougane Barra. That gifted writer 
and artist, the lows Robert Gibbings, himself a West Cork 
man, found in his native district ‘material for two of his 
best books. For humorous stories of Irish life, few have 
equalled the works of ‘Somerville and Ross’ written in 
the little village of Castletownshend. 

Walkers who wish to leave the roads now and again, 
can find excellent scope for their explorations along the 
headlands of the West Cork coast. A well defined ‘Coast- 
guards path’ runs along the highest ridges from one 
observation post to another, always within view of the 
sea. To-day this path is overgrown in places, but to an 
enthusiast this should prove no great obstacle. 

If a walker prefers to leave the coast and strike inland he 
will find river-paths which he can follow. A walk along 


the banks of the Lee from Gougane Barra or up some of 


its tributaries will take him through varied scenery, some- 
times pretty, sometimes rugged, but at all times interesting. 
As an alternative, the ridges which run like ribs across the 
country or the hills which rise sometimes to 1900 feet 
can offer him many worthwhile walks. 

Because of its mild climate, West Cork may be enjoyed 
over a longer period of the year than many other 
regions. Even in winter, one can find attractions in this 
unspoilt countryside. 

It may be on the back of a stout-hearted ‘lepper’ clearing 
stone walls and thorn fences as the ‘View halloo’ rings 
across the valley, or it may be in brushing through the 
undergrowth of a quict wood to get a crack at a pheasant. 
Or again it may be in lying hidden behind a turf rick 
waiting for the evening flight of the duck. 

Whichever it is, the visitor is assured of a genial, friendly 
atmosphere—the atmosphere of a West Cork welcome. 


Mizzen Head is at the south-west extremity of Ireland. 









































Glandore has a beautiful outlook over the waters of its 
harbour. The adjoining coast is particularly picturesque. 
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of lreland 


BY JOHN GURDON 


IN IRELAND it is quite common to find the foundations of 


a structure on the roof-tops. 

They are old foundations—more than one thousand 
million years old in places—and the most venerable of 
them all are probably the gneisses that form the Ox 
Mountains which one sees so well from the railway 
between Collooney and Sligo. No one, however, will be 
able to prove you wrong if you care to claim an equal 
antiquity for the red granite outcropping north of Galway 
Bay. 

Because beautiful scenery becomes even more inspiring 
when seen in the light of its history, I have always liked to 
remember those thousand million years while looking at 
the glistening quartzite pinnacle of Errigal or the Twelve 
Bens in Connemara, or watching the birds that live among 
Donegal’s ancient cliffs at Horn Head and Slieve League. 
It is possible, in fact, that the substance of these mountains 
is even older. 

To travel the length and breadth of Ireland is therefore 
to travel through as many millenia as is possible in any 
part of the world, but few visitors are aware of this remark- 
able fact because most people are compelled to lead such 
crowded lives that they have no time for the scientific 
study of scenery. Almost invariably, however, I have found 
that men and women look with new interest at the Hill of 
Howth when they know that it has been at the bottom of 
an ocean and as high as the uplands of Tibet, or sit by the 
quiet waters of Loch Guitane near Killarney, awestruck 
by the thought of the flaming volcano whose congealed 
lava plug—the plug which choked it to death—still stands 
as the fierce little cone of Bennaunmore. 

Just as the boat-shaped Oratory of Gallerus, weather- 
proof still after thirteen centuries of Dingle storms, strikes 
even a chatterer silent by its proof of Ireland’s continuity 
of Faith, so do the hard pre-Cambrian grits of Bray Head 
give proof of continuity with a past which is inconceivably 
distant. Not many lands are so ancient. Some, indeed, are 
mere bantlings, born of sea and silt, and counting their 
birthdays by trivial thousands. But Ireland is a geological 
veteran, like Scotland and Wales. To read her scenery is 
to turn the pages of a book which speaks of stark lifeless- 
ness as well as savage tropical fights between living 
creatures; of drownings, too, and of wind-blown table- 
lands; of crustal convulsions, erupting fires, and obliterating 
ice. 


. the boat-shaped Oratory of Gallerus, weather- 
proof still after thirteen centuries of Dingle 
storms. . 
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‘*. . . the glistening quartzite pinnacle of Errigal in Donegal’. 


Only the most voracious digester would attempt to pack 
the scenic story of Ireland into one article, and even he 
would not find any discriminating reader. What I am 
trying to do, therefore, is simply to suggest a few points 
of interest which people with other occupations have not 
had the leisure to notice. 
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The Burren in County Clare is noted for the sometimes 
fantastic shapes which the weathering of hundreds of 
centuries has created from the local limestone. 


‘Convulsions’, ‘fire’, and ‘ice’ are appropriate words to 
use as time-marks in the evolution of the Ireland which 
we see today. They are, in fact, strictly accurate words and 
yet, if unqualified, can also be as misleading as any fantasy. 
For ‘convulsion’ does not imply a sort of geological 
hysteria. It implies slow, titanic forces wrestling together 
for millions of years and pushing up mountains in their 
conflict. Nowadays we stroll over the lovely wooded 
hills of Co. Wicklow which the upheaval, called Caledonian, 
lifted as high as the Alps. This process began about five 
hundred million years ago, and lasted a mighty long time. 
Or we can walk across what used to be the ferociously hot 
desert of Co. Down; we can picnic where the craters of 
Tyrone formerly raged; we can take the dog for a run on 
lush pastures mantling debris left by ice when no man 
lived and even mosses had to struggle for survival. 

Such backward glances at the origin of Irish scenery are 
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Great Arch at Doaghbeg, 
Portsalon, Co. Donegal. 


very satisfying, particularly, perhaps, in Kerry. I mention 
Kerry for two reasons; first, because it is a region which 
every visitor wants to see; next, because it illustrates almost 
all the chapters of Ireland’s scenic history except the very 
earliest incidents to which I have already referred when 
talking about the foundation stones of Donegal. 

Carrantuohill, the highest mountain in the island, is 
not so very ancient—an Old Red Sandstone mountain 
whose rocks are scarcely more than four hundred million 
years old. Nevertheless, the under-water piling up of the 
sands which formed that rock must have lasted long enough 
to lay down beds at least twelve thousand feet thick. 

Such periods, of course, are quite unimaginable, but the 
modern face of Kerry—as well as most of the rest of north- 
western Europe—is largely the work of an ice-pack applied 
only yesterday: perhaps no more than ten thousand years 
ago when glaciers sprawled and crawled. 






















T hey crept cast from Loch Brin, along the valley of the 
Owenreagh river to join forces with another ice-stream 
invading Killarney from the Gearhameen Valley and the 
Cummeenduff Glen. On reaching the plain of Killarney, 
the ice fanned out like a peacock’s tail, spreading west as 
far as Killorglin. It plucked out the beds of the Upper and 
Middle Lakes of Killarney, and when its course was run, 
the debris left by its death slouched as the embankments 
now holding back the waters of Loch Leane. No ice, 
however, surmounted Macgillycuddy’s Reeks. It past east 
and west of them. Nor was the Purple Mountain range 
ever conquered, although ice ripped up the six hundred 
million years old volcanic rocks of the Cappagh River 
valley on its way to the basin which now harbours Loch 
Guitane. 

But this sketchy geological survey already has nearly 
reached its permissible limit, and I still have not even 
referred to the rich variety of the Leinster rocks and the 
ways in which their diversity is expressed in different 
types of magnificent scenery. I have ignored the terraced 
limestone hills of Co. Clare and the lake-studded schists 
of Mayo and Galway. Not a word has been said about the 
bog and heather of the Sperrins or the drumlin country of 
Clew Bay; about the shrinking of the ice and the coming 
of the peat; about submerged forests and raised beaches, 
and the flint implements of the Mesolithic folk ; 
huge refuse heaps of limpets, oysters, mussels and animal 
bones among the sandhills around the mouth of the 
Bann. 

No room is left even to extend the list of what Ireland’s 
thousand million years can offer. Yet the little that I have 
written will have done good service if it is read as paying 
tribute to the fact that behind each Irish landscape there is 
a story; and that the landscape will be loved all the more 
when its story is understood. 


‘The quiet waters of Lough Guitane, near Killarney.’ 












































The ancient cliffs of Slieve League, County Donegal. 








Mountain lake, County Donegal. 




















RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 
tweeds. Phone 75149. 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘The loveliest Store in Ireland’. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T.J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 








IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin— Wonderful ! ! 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods. reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Helv’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 


Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 





‘BOOKS— NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 

KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 








MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handinade rugs and 


sweaters. 





NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—“produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings."-—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring” — Oriana Atkinson. 

















FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 





CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton  Strect, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





DUBLIN’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
Shopping Centre, Creation Arcade, Grafton 
Street. Creation Botique for costume 
jewellery and all fashionable accessories. 
Knitwear Botique for the ideal gift in 
sweaters. The Man’s Shop for the best 
dressed Men. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1783. 








WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 

















The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock LY eaves 


We will send for you all over the world the 


ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 
Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 

England Australia etc. 
Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 
» 100 21/-  ,, 100 24/6 


ADAM (ireland) LTD. 
CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 
"Phone 884247 
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THE GRESHAM HOTEL 


Luxuriously appointed, 150 
superb bedrooms all with radio, 
85 with private bath. Showers. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 
Grillroom, Bar, Restaurant, 
Tea Lounge, Ballroom. 
Licensed throughout. 24 Hour 
Garage Service. Iced drinking 
water on tap. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. 
Telephone: 46881. 

Telegrams: Gresham, Dublin. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 


Dublin’s oldest hotel, is also 
the most up-to-date. Recent 
additions include the penthouse 
floor, providing the most 
luxurious accommodation in 
Ireland, and the Lafayette 
Restaurant, whose three rooms 
have each a distinctive atmo- 
sphere. The Buttery Cocktail 
Bar is Dublin’s most fashion- 
able rendezvous. Telephone: 
72991. Telegrams: HIBERNIA. 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


Overlooking the gardens of 
St. Stephen’s Green, is known 
to distinguished visitors from 
all parts of the world for its 
intimate atmosphere and un- 
obtrusive personal attention. 
The restaurant of this exclusive 
hotel is one of the finest in 
Europe: Telephone; $4151. 
Telegrams: GASTRONOME. 


THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL 


The most distinguished address 
in Ireland. Best location in 
Dublin overlooking St. 
Stephen’s Green Park. 150 
modern bedrooms fitted with 
radio (107 with private bath). 
Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 
New Quick Service Grill Bar. 
Express Laundry and Valeting 
Service. Telephone: 66471: 
Telegrams ‘Shelotel’” Dublin. 

















INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, KILLARNEY 






Grade A—A.A. appointed. 106 
bedrooms, 30 with private bath. 
Fully licensed. Reduced Golf 
green fees. Free fishing on lakes. 
Very special reduced terms 
given for two/three days or 
longer stay during April, May, 
late September and October. 
Apply Manageress. Phone: 
Killarney 16. 


HOTEL EUROPE, KILLARNEY 


Ireland’s most modern Hotel, 
situated in scenery of un- 
rivalled beauty, overlooking 
famous Lakes of Killarney and 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 100 
Rooms—all with private Bath 
or Shower/W.C. Telephone 
and Radio. Convenient for 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 
Opening Spring 1961. Tele- 
phone: 300, 301, 302. Tele- 
grams: Europe. 


THE HOTEL, GLENBEIGH 


As a tavern, and inn and then 
as a hotel, this hospitable old 
house has welcomed travellers 
from all over the world for the 
past 150 years. Excellent fishing, 
golf and shooting. Four miles of 
unbroken sand at nearby Ross- 
beigh beach. Telephone: Glen- 
beigh 4. 


THE CASTLEROSSE HOTEL, 


Killarney’s most modern hotel, 
situated in Kenmare estate with 
fine view of lakes and moun- 
tains Central heating. Each 
room has radio, telephone and 
private bathroom. Ideal for 
families. Swimming pool and 
golfing. Special service for 
motorists. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Apply Manageress. 
Phone: Killarney 144. 


THE ROYAL, VALENTIA ISLAND 


A haven from a worried world, 
on an island 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the main- 
land. The Royal (Grade A) 
caters exclusively for residents 
(one night or a year). Excel- 
lent shooting, sea fishing (4 
Irish records) swimming, boat- 
ing, superb scenery, fully 
licensed. Write for brochure. 





Co. Kerry 






























































HOTEL METROPOLE 


Your Centre for Touring the 
beautiful and varied south of 
Ireland. Accommodation for 
180 Guests. Luxurious Private 
Suites, Wireless in all Bed- 
rooms. Golf, Tennis free of 
charge to Residents. Limited 
Garage accommodation pro- 
vided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 
23271/5. 


THE COMMODORE HOTEL, COBH 


The Commodore is a grade A 
hotel overlooking _ beautiful 
Cork Harbour and is situated 
beside the point of disembarka- 
tion from Atlantic liners. Make 
Cobh—the Atlantic gateway 
to Ireland — your headquarters 
for touring the south. Tele- 
phones in bedrooms. Rooms 
with private bath. Telephone 
Cobh 277. 


GLENTWORTH HOTEL 


Grade A (I.T.B.) R.I.A.C. Fully 
licensed Bars, Lounges, Res- 
taurant. Garage. Moderate 
terms. Situated in City centre. 
20 minutes from Shannon Air- 
port. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring 
Limerick and the renowned 
beauty spots of neighbouring 
counties Clare and Kerry. 
Write for Brochure. Tele- 
phones: 44050 & 45750. 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE 
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Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village, on the bank of the 
River Maigue. Excellent centre 
for touring and for foxhunting 
with the Limerick, Black and 
Tan, Duhallow and Galway 
Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully 
Licensed. Central Heating. Pri- 
vate Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. Telephone: Adare 
9. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 


The leading hotel in a first-class 
resort, overlooking Ireland’s 
finest beach. Convenient to 
golf, pitch and putt and tennis. 
Grade A. 50 bedrooms most 
with phone and radio and some 
with private bath. Banqueting 
facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Open all year. Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 

















ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG 


Situated on the shores of Lough 
Corrib and in the centre of the 
most beautiful touring country 
in the West of Ireland where 
‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Ireland’s finest fishing centre. 
Shannon 90 miles, Dublin 141 
miles. Telenhone: Cong 3. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE 


Hotel, Connemara. A.A., 
R.LA.C. appointments. Beside 
river in spacious grounds. Free 
fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. 
Good rough shooting over 
5,000 acres. An ideal touring 
centre. Open all year. Tele- 
phone and Telegrams : 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
& Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


GODEFROYS, LOUGH CORRIB 


Twenty feet from Lough 
Corrib stands Godefroys at 
Greenfield, nr. Headford. Free 
Brown Trout Fishing. Boats 
and experienced ghillies. Excel- 
lent food, licensed, every com- 
fort. A.A. approved Ideal for a 
quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good 
rough shooting. Brochure avail- 
able. Phone: Headford 22. 


THE PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA 


§0 miles north-west of Dublin, 
has 9-hole golf course, hard 
tennis court and putting green 
in wonderful surroundings ; 
overlooking L. Ramor. Fish- 
ing, Shooting. Central heating, 
good food, 23 rooms—g with 
private bath. Write for bro- 
chure or telephone Virginia 35. 


SHANNON SHAMROCK INN, BUNRATTY 


A modern single storey build- 
ing situated beside historic 
Bunratty Castle in the colour- 
ful Shannon region, and within 
easy reach of Limerick, Ennis 
and Shannon Free Airport. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Central 
for fishing, shooting, golfing, 
hunting and touring. ’Phone 
Shannon 107. 





Co. Mayo 





Co. Galway 
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Co. Cavan 














Regular services to and from 


el |TRELAND 








by rail and sea 














Sailings Every Night Additional sailings in the peak 
HOLYHEAD-DUN LAOGHAIRE summer period. 
Sailings Thrice Weekly Express trains connect with the 
FISHGUARD-ROSSLARE steamers at the ports. 
dn DETAILS FROM IRISH TRAFFIC OFFICER, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.1 
w/w 
\ COMMERCIAL OFFICER, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2. a ———_—_— 
we GENERAL AGENT, 15, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
a 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


hee ale Phone Dublin 45651 or Shannon Airport 96 


‘7160 
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Waterford wine glass 21/- $2.95 


Shamrock Leaves Eau de Cologne 10/- $1.40, 21/- $2.95, 32/- $4.50 


Evening bag, silver or gold sequinette 22/6 $3.15 





CONTRAST 
IN HENRY STREET 


Vociferous cries of street 
vendors over-spuHling from 
famed Moore Street market 
aaalel?(-1u am oll l ale) my Vaalel ad) 
department store 

where quality speaks for itself. 
Write for brochure giving 
details of extensive'selection 
of Irish merchandise—tweeds, 
linens, knitwear, fashion 
accessories, glass ware. 

See the real Dublin down 
Henry Street and visit Arnotts. 


Ah nls 














YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


£2- 9-0 
£3-17-0 
£5-19-0 


7x 6 $7 
10x 7 $l 
13x 10 $17 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 
16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 





RENT A CAR 
in . ay 





International Self Drive 


23 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Phone: 66351 











SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 


Caravettes and Chauffeur-driven cars also available 
Comprehensive Insurance, Cars Bonded for Eire 


CLENDINNING CAR HIRE LTD. 
106-114 Joy Street, BELFAST 2 


Also at: 1 Glengall Street, 
(Opp. BEA Terminal Bldgs). 


Cars Bonded for travel throughout the whole of Ireland 


Important to British Nationals : 


Telephone 33044 /5 Brochure on request 


Es 
planning and house furnishing, 


desires opportunities for this kind of work. 
Will undertake complete or part furnishing 
arrangements for homes or properties, 
or help in advisory capacity. anywhere in Ireland. 


for intending visitors or residents. Reasonable fee. 
Box 477 
Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin 


interior 
decorating 
Lady with experience interior decorating, 


























BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 


OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 














IF YOU LIKE IRELAND AND THINGS IRISH 
YOU'LL LIKE 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 
the ideal gift. 


Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 
by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 


To: Bord Failte (Finance), 
13, Merrion Square, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 
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Properties arranged and furnished in advance 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDEL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 

















hire 
a 1961 car 
from 


SELF DRIVE RATES 


Accident | SPRING [SUMMER 


liability Apl. 16th_June 15th If June 16th-Sept.t7¢h 
(ex. it) i 
also Christmas, 
only £10 Sept. 18th-Oct. 15th Whit, Easter 


POTIE PER PER | PER 

DAY DAY | WEEK 

e % £2 5 0 J£10 100M £2 150 £16 160 
$6.42 $30.00 [% $7.84 $48.00 

MOR@™ 1000-42 12.6 £13 130M £3 5 0 [£18 180 

FOR EW 

AN $7.50 $39.00 [$9.28 [$54.00 

ee £3 30 F415 0 OM £3150 J 421 0 0 
VAUN Ma Victor $900 9842.85 I $10.70 | $60.00 

MORRISAPXFORD Hf £3 176 [£17 17 0 £4 7 6 | £23 160 
AUST Ass $11.07 } $51.00 Mf $12.50 | $68.00 

re re B £5 5 01424 170M £6 100 | £31 100 
FoRD.Gakysier fe $!5.00 971.00 Mf $18.56 | $90.00 


Mileage rates also available 
* Chauffeur driven 
rates on request. 


Head Office 
19/20 Pearse St. 
Opp. Abbey Theatre 
Dublin 


Telephone 
76771 /8 


Self drive or 
chauffeured cars 
CORK 2 Mac Curtain St. Tel. 24439 
LIMERICK 30 O’Connell St. Tel. 44004 
BELFAST 2a Eia St., Antrim Rd. Tel. 745106 
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In 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


TOURS AND EXCURSIONS BY BUS 





AND TRAIN 





Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to places of scenic beauty and 
historical interest including Giant’s Causeway, 
Antrim Coast Road, Mountains of Mourne, 
Donegal, Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 

LUXURY MOTOR COACH TOURS 


from BELFAST ea 


ALL IRELAND 10 Days 353 
Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Killarney, Valentia 
Island, Connemara, Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast, etc. 


KILLARNEY 6 Days 213 
Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 


NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 20 


Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 


CONNEMARA, GALWAY and 
DUBLIN 4Days 143 


Lough Erne, Galway, Mayo, Dublin, etc. 








POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, £14 14 0 
(early and late season, £12 5 0) includes daily 
trips to beauty spots and evening entertainments. 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 
Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 
Northern Counties Hotel 
RosTRrEvVOR, Co. Down: 
Great Northern Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim : 
Laharna Hotel 
Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 


Ulster Transport Authority 











21 LinEN HALL Street, BELFAST, 2 

















From GOBH ano 


GALWAY DIRECT 
TO NEW YORK 





A Great Welcome 


awaits you on board the 


s.ss MAASDAM 


Air-conditioning throughout. Stabilisers. 75°, double 
cabins. Splendid food. Gaiety. Sports. Leisure. The 
Maasdam offers magnificence to the economy-minded 
traveller. 


Accommodation: 39 First and 842 Tourist Class passengers. 
MINIMUM THRIFT SEASON ONE-WAY FARES 
Tourist £67.0.0 First Class £93.10.0 
SPECIAL EMIGRANT FARES 
10% Round-Trip Reduction 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Full details from your Travel Agent, or— 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


| CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone: Limerick 45011 
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The perfect companions for fashionable 
elegance in homespun Donegal bawneen. 
The simple sheath dress with its plain round 
neckline has ? length sleeves and is lined 
throughout. Price £4.19.0 ($14). 


A beautifully tailored coat in Black/White 
and Brown/White Donegal handwoven tweed, 
bound with wool braid. 

Also available, without braid, 


in all the season’s newest colours. 
Price 9 gns ($27). The matching coat, tailored in straight classic 


lines, is priced 9 gns. ($27). 


elegance in IRIsh puRE WOOL dJOoNEGal handwoven tweed 


Sizes 10,12, 14,16. Our size 141s Bust 37’, 
Waist 274’, Hips 39’’. Patterns on request. 
Approx. weight of either garment, S5lbs. yd oa 


U.S. Customs duty 21%. 
Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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The Dublin scene 


FEATURING THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


DUBLIN’S FAIR CITY with her wealth of Georgian 
buildings and her hosts of bridges spanning the 
River Liffey, always looks like the backcloth of a 
play by one of her many famous playwrights. 
Here, there is an immediate welcome for all—for 
the art lover, the souvenir-hunter and the gastro- 
nome. While those who enjoy good drink can 
congratulate themselves on the fact that Dublin is 
the birthplace of Guinness, and the place where 
it is still brewed in ever-increasing quantities. 


Recommended Tour 
You cannot claim to have seen 
all the sights of Dublin till 
you've been to St. James’s 
Gate Brewery. Founded in 
1759 and now one of the largest 
breweries in the world, you can 
be conducted round daily from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on weekdays 
—on the hour during Winter 
and continuously during 
Summer—and 10 to 11 a.m. on 
Saturdays. Children under 12 
not admitted. 





Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 








